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Resear: h Abstract 
Ruth Syivester 


Jewell, T. & Pratt, D. (1999). Literature discussions in the primary grades: Children’s thoughtful discourse 
about books and what teachers can do to make it happen. The Reading Teacher, 52, 842-850. 


For many years the authors thought they had a quality reading program for their second and third graders until 
they began reexamining it. The students wrote about and discussed teacher-crafted questions; however, the authors 
weren’t satisfied with the depth of their students’ responses. Responses tended to be “right answer” oriented, rather 
than verbalizing the students’ thoughts and feelings about what they read. They changed their approach to reading by 
1) grouping heterogeneously, 2) allowing students to choose texts for literature study, 3) basing discussions on reader 
response, and 4) using instructional periods to teach decoding and other skills. 


Jewell and Pratt outline the steps they used to revamp their program. They claim there was a significant 
change in the frequency of responses from their earlier reading group structure. It is obvious the teachers did a lot of 
modeling to demonstrate how to conduct literature discussions. Reading the excerpts from the literature discussions, it 
is clear that the students took a very active role in the discussions and in many of the cases the teachers’ role was 
minimal. Students often used “I” indicating they were focusing on their own transaction with the text, not what they 
thought was the right answer. Additionally, students read the text more thoroughly because they needed to support 
their answers when peers in their discussion groups wanted proof. Students were also aware of what types of responses 
kept a discussion focused and interesting. 
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